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Political Apathy in America 
ne 


Mr. Finer: Gentlemen, election day is a week from Tuesday. A new 
House of Representatives and one-third of the Senate are to be chosen. 
The precinct captains have been around. The various civic groups are 
tearing out our doorbells. The politicians are enormously excited. Here 
is the great American pastime being played again. 

Is it only a pastime? Or is it a vital activity of the American people? 
If they fail to vote, will it matter? Is it right to stay away from voting? 
Should we worry about political apathy? Are other countries as remiss 
about coming out to vote as the American people are? Were Americans 
in the past more interested in the political battle than they are today? 


Mr. Riesman: I think that I can answer your question best by quoting 
my favorite French aristocrat, who visited the United States over a 
hundred years ago. His name was Alexis de Tocqueville. He came to the 
United States in the midst of a political campaign, and he found Amer- 
icans talking about nothing but politics. He said: “To take a hand in the 
regulation of society and discuss it is the American’s biggest concern and 
about the only pleasure he knows. [I think that we have invented some 
new and perhaps better ones.] In some countries [and De Tocqueville 
must have been thinking of the monarchies of his own day] the people 
seem unwilling to have anything to do with politics. They set too high a 
value on their time to spend it on the interests of the community. But if 
an American were condemned to confine his activities to his own affairs, 
he would be robbed of half of his existence.”* 

Well, Hicks, the America of Tocqueville’s day was a small-town 
America. His description does not seem to fit today, does it? 


Mr. Hicxs: 1 do not know. I think that it fits the small town, as I know 
it, remarkably well really. An election, back where I live, in Grafton, 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, a young French aristocrat, came to this country in the 
1830’s, His famous study of American democracy, De la démocratie en Amérique, 
was first published in two volumes in 1835 and 1840. (See Alexis de Tocqueville, 
On Democracy in America [New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945], for a recent edi- 
tion of this famous work.) 
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New York, is still a social event and especially if there are local contests. 
Everybody knows all about them, and everybody turns out. But I do not 
believe that there is quite the same passion, even in my small town, that 
there was a hundred years ago when De Tocqueville was here. And I do 
not think that you can talk much about apathy in small-town affairs, 
even today. 

Mr. Fingr: No. People are very interested in the things which are im- 
mediate—the things which they can see, the things, in fact, which affect 
their actual five senses. Every person in a small town has got his relation- 
ships to his small community, but beyond that he has his connections 
with the whole of the nation and the world at large when it comes to 
advocating and defending his many values and interests—these tran- 
scend the affairs of the small community and even are vital to it. 

The question is whether there is some parallel between the activity 
of people in their small-town politics and the extent to which that either 
takes them away from or encourages and stimulates them more to an 
appreciation and a participation in national and international affairs. 


Mr. Hicks: Of course, I wish that I could say that the people in the 
small town are so interested in their local affairs that therefore they take 
a broader and broader interest in state and national and international 
affairs. That would be romantic. It does not work out that way. Some 
people do become more interested, but I think that the average person is 
satisfied to run his local government and is willing to let the larger things 
take care of themselves. I do not know. Is that a bad thing? 


Mr. Finer: Do you think that the failure to vote—because, as you 
know, the voting in American presidential elections at any rate is a very 
small, something like 50, per cent of those eligible—is that failure to vote, 
after all, such a bad thing? How much does it matter? Do we want 
everybody to vote anyway? 


Mr. RizsMan: One answer to this question is that one of the things 
that matters is not how many people vote but what we think about the 
percentage. I saw a movie the other day which gave me the heebie- 
jeebies. It was a short in which people were urged to get out and vote, 
with the notion that, if they did not turn out, they were betraying the 
boys in Korea and that they were turning the country over to Stalin. 
I think that this is pretty dangerous stuff. I would like also to talk a little 
about the assets of apathy. 
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Mr. Hicks: What do you mean, “the assets of apathy”? 


Mr. Rresman: I am thinking of the hue and cry today over political 
corruption, things like the “Hanley Letter,” the Kefauver Committee, 
and all that. I get worried when people are too concerned with what goes 
on in machine politics. If they get too fanatical, we can be grateful for 
the apathetic ones. 


Mk. Hicxs: Do you mean that it is the moral indignation? 


Mr. Rizsman: Moral indignation—it is the people I like to call the 
“curdled indignants” who worry me.I prefer some of the apathetic ones, 
who sit home and have a good time, to these others. 


Mr. Hicks: That is fairly dangerous doctrine, is it not? It is unortho- 
dox at any rate. 


Mr. Riesman: One of the real problems is that people are often told to 
vote, to get in and participate as if they could decide what their self- 
interest is. But it seems to me that they often do not know where their 
self-interest lies. What can they do about peace or war? 


Mr. Hicks: Well, I do not know. I know that very often, back in my 
small town, that is just the way people react. In some ways I respect 
them for it. That is, I think that it is perhaps better for them to admit 
their limitations than to go through the motions of voting without really 
understanding what they are doing. 


Mr. Rizsman: All right; we can agree that voting perhaps is not so 
important, whether people vote or not. It is the whole attitude that they 
have toward politics. But my feeling is that those who are in politics for 
dutiful civic-minded reasons worry me. They may stick with the husks 
of politics and not see, as in your case, what can be done in the small 
town. 


Mk. Finer: No one is insisting that the coming-out to vote is the only 
thing that one would want our good. fellow-citizens to undertake. We 
rather take the index of voting as being some indication of whether 
people are drawn into the political life—that is to say, whether they think 
about these issues, whether they feel about them, whether they feel some 
comrnunity with their fellow-citizens, and therefore participate. 

It is not the end product, as it were, the mere vote. Just as we do not 
want a hollow man, we do not want a hollow voter. We want the vote, 
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but we want all that goes to make that vote a worth-while judgment in 
the moral affairs of the nation. 


Mr. Riesman: If we make politics this kind of moral chore—at least 
for the middle classes, who are the people who care about politics in this 
sense—it seems to me that we are creating a society of political truants. 
America is a rich country. We can afford what I like to think of as the 
right of political nonparticipation, as well as protecting some kind of 
veto right of those who would like to participate only in the case of 
serious trouble. 


Mg. Hicxs: Of course, the thing that strikes me in a small town is that 
there is very little nonparticipation really. What we have is a great deal 
of participation on different levels. 


Mr. Riesman: In other words, you are saying that, if we talk about 
voting, we miss the cue as to what politics really is. 


Mr. Hicks: We certainly do so far as my own experience goes. That is 
not really the point. Practically everybody, as I have said, comes out and 
votes, but real political decisions are made in the most casual ways. A 
couple of old men sitting around the village store and talking at night 
may have a tremendous political importance; the vegetable man going 
around talking with the housewives, day by day; even a couple of 
women gossiping over the party lines. Now, that is not making decisions. 


Mr. RresMan: Let me ask if you think that this is completely absent 
from the big city—whether we cannot think of our big cities as a kind of 
congeries of small towns? 


Mr. Hicxs: That, of course, is what I do not know. I do not think that 
we can. That is, the neighborhood in the city almost never has quite the 
same quality as a small town. But I am not a social scientist; I only know 
what I know about the place I live in. 


Mk. Finer: I ought to say, I think, that I resist this stigma of truancy 
on the people who do not take part in politics. I rebut the idea that there 
is something wrong about insisting that the political life is an immer- 
sion in the moral. 

My own position would be that I think that the political battle is about 
moral issues, standards of right and wrong, right up at the top, at the 
apex of our political society. Just as I would reprimand a child for not 
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doing a duty within the bosom of the family, so I think that I would 
have the right to reprimand those people who make themselves truant, 
even if they participate in the complex and warm and cozy political life 
of the small district. 


Mr. Hicxs: Of course, that is just where we do not see eye to eye. I 
agree with your assumptions in a way that I do not think Riesman does 
perhaps, but I cannot follow you when you say that you should scold 
them; that you should slap them on the wrist, and so on—you should 
~ treat them like children. That just is not fruitful. That is not the way of 
getting at the problem. I am perfectly convinced of that. 


Mk. Finer: Let me offer an amendment to that. I never said “slap them 
on the wrist”; that is the exercise of physical force. I never said “scold 
them.” What I said is to admonish, exhort, persuade, and argue. 


Mk. Hicks: As you would a child. You did say that. 


Mr. Finer: Yes; as you would a child. It is because some people are, in 
politics, rather like children in the respect that they are badly informed, 
actually, on the facts of politics. And, secondly, their way of life has not 
yet brought them to an appreciation of the importance of the decisions 
that are made in politics. That is what I think. 


Mr. Rresman: I think that this business of being badly informed is so 
much nonsense. We have information pouring into people politically 
from every aperture. The point is how good they are at keeping it out. 
They find it boring; it appears meaningless; it has nothing to do with 
their work in welfare activities, labor unions, churches, and so on, which 
we might perfectly well define as politics and which is much more 
important than the big political arena about which you are talking. 


Mr. Finer: It is perfectly true that every little group has the informa- 
tion which concerns its group. But you would be surprised if you looked 
into labor politics, or the American Medical Association, or any other 
group you like, or church politics, to see how many people within those 
groups who are members do not have the information that they should 
about their own occupations and associations. 

And when you go beyond that, beyond the connections between these 
occupations, when you consider the impact of their interests and values 
upon the great society outside them, how then are you going to say that 
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one can possibly exaggerate the great political life outside these units and 
that the information is there? 


Mr. Hicxs: Wait a minute. How serious is this problem? What pro- 
portion of the potential voters are truants? How does it compare in this 
country with other democracies? 


Mr. Finer: Roughly in this country something like 50 per cent of the 
eligible people vote at presidential elections. It has sometimes been as 
much as 76 per cent; that is the highest. And I think that it was that in 
1940. In congressional elections we have to reckon that some 90 per cent 
of the vote for the presidential election—not 90 per cent of the people but 
of the presidential voters—come out to vote. That compares with a steady 
vote of always over 70 per cent in the Western European democracies— 
sometimes up to 75, and recently in Britain it was as much as over 80 
per cent. 


Mr. Riesman: Maybe the British do not have anything more interest- 
ing to do. 


Mr. Finer: The British happen to have a great many interesting 
things to do. I believe that the interesting things that they have to do are 
very much provided for them, cultivated and encouraged by their poli- 
tics. The interesting thing is to see not that with political immersion 
there is an absence of amusements, but, on the contrary, to see such flour- 
ishing concerns as a national theater, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and many other things of that kind. 

I do think that, if we look for one moment, a true analysis of why 
the British vote probably (it is all a question of probability) is useful. 
For one thing, it is a little country. The problems are seizable. It is so 
small compared with the United States. Second, it is densely populated, 
so that they get opinion and information running around very quickly. 
England is almost like a great city—an urban area dotted with a few 
parks. Thirdly, a nation-wide press from London reaches every corner 
of the British Isles within twenty-four hours. They have a metropolitan 
press which is, as it were, concentrating. And, finally, for a hundred and 
fifty years, and still more for the last hundred, they have had beautifully 
organized and operating and responsible political parties. 


Mr. Hicks: You make me envious, I must say. But seriously I think 
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that you are describing an enviable state of affairs. I still am not satisfied 
with what we are to do about the problem over here. 


Mr. Finer: I did not intend it that way, of course. This was just 
analysis. 


Mr. Hicxs: Oh, come now, you can wave the flag as well as anybody 
else; we will let you. 

But I want to know what is the reality about nonvoting. In my experi- 
ence we cannot dismiss nonvoters as children; we cannot dismiss them 
as ignorant. They are making a positive act. 


Mr. RresMan: You could even say, could you not, that nonvoting is a 
kind of a vote; it says that “the show stinks.” 


Mk. Finer: Ah, now, that depends. 


Mk. Hicks: But sometimes it really does. I know a couple of old men 
in my town who just throw out their chests and say, “We haven’t voted, 
and we ain’t never going to.” Now, that is a vote. You are quite right 
about that. 

Riesman, you have been studying this problem in the field in connec- 
tion with this book of yours, which I like so much, The Lonely Crowd. 
How does it feel on the inside, so to speak? 


Mr. Rigsman: I think of a boy in a gas station. When I interviewed 
him, I asked him, “Does politics make any difference in the way you live 
and the way you work?” And I asked this question of a lot of people in 
different walks of life. 

He said, “I don’t think in my work. It doesn’t change me much. I 
don’t follow up on politics.” 

And then he went on, and he reminded me of De Tocqueville: “In 
the gas station, politics come in and out. Mostly all the talk is about 
politics. If anything changes in politics, I should think things would 
change in the gas station, too.” 

You see here the sense of remoteness from politics, the feeling that 
politics is something “they” do—those other people. 


Mr. Fiver: But are not both of you in this discussion during the last 
minute or so ascribing to all nonvoters the kind of apathy which you find 


in some? 
Riesman, for instance, you have one example. You know the old say- 
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ing, de minimus non curiae lex (“Out of one case you don’t make a 
law”). 

And you, Hicks, certainly safeguarded yourself because you said that 
“some of the people” are like these two old codgers whom you were 
talking about in the country. 

But we have analyses of nonvoting. Nonvoting is a complex situation. 
There are some nonvoters who are dull; some who do not have the 
information; and some who have terrific propensities for other interests 
and values and avocations—in which I applaud them, because life is not 
only politics. 


Mr. Riesman: Of course, voting is not an index of this. Lots of voters 
are just as apathetic and feel just as remote as many nonvoters. The real 
problem is: Do people feel that what they do has any meaning for them? 
Are they what we might think of as frustration-prone in politics? Do 
they call “politics” those situations which they cannot do anything 
about? 


Mr. Hicxs: Of course, one of the commonest forms of that which I 
run into is this saying, “Why it’s just the two big parties; there’s no 
choice between them. Why should I vote?” 


Mr. Finer: Of course, that is a peculiar situation in the United States, 
arising in part, not wholly but in part, out of the American Constitution. 
The American Constitution deliberately took out of the political field a 
number of things which have caused people in other countries to come 
out and vote—for example, religion; the established church; the inter- 
ference with life, liberty, and property; and so forth. 


Mr. Rigsman: The point which you made, Hicks, a moment ago, 
about the party system is very important. The whole notion that the 
tweedledum-tweedledee state of the parties is something to worry about 
is in keeping with this whole civics attitude toward politics which I think 
Finer is expressing here. It seems to me that the parties do a magnificent 
job as broker among the various interest groups in our society. I believe 
that we would have race riots in our cities, for example, if it were not 
for the party system. I can never forget that we had a Civil War in this 
country, and I think that it is the parties who keep us from having civil 
wars all the time. 


Mk. Finer: Exactly! That is the most important point which has been 
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made. It is the political parties, and therefore I presume the voters who 


_ make up the political parties, which prevent us from having civil war. 


What greater object of human aspiration could we have in this country 
than to prevent civil war? 


Mr. RiesMan: To make life pleasant. I think that that is much more 
important still. 


Mr. Finer: But how would it be to have a sort of pleasant life within 
a country prone every moment to a civil war? 


Mr. Hicxs: Are we not getting just a little off the point? The party 
system bothers people because, as I said before, they think that they are 
choosing between tweedledum and tweedledee. Riesman, you say that 
that is not so; you say that the party system is a terribly important part 


_ of our whole political setup and that it really gets things done. 


Mr. RigsMan: Quite. 
Mk. Hicks: But does not a good deal of the difficulty with the frustra- 


_tion about which you were speaking go back to some misconception of 


what politics really is? 


Mr. Riesman: Yes. If we could root the teaching of civics out of our 


schools, I think that we would do a lot for a better attitude toward 
_ politics. 


Mk. Finer: You can mean, I assume, only the rooting-out of civics as it 


_is now. You do not mean the teaching of civics in general and universal- 


ly. What you mean is surely—and it can bear no other interpretation— 
the rooting-out of the kind of teaching of civics which we get now. I 
would prefer the alternative of improving it. 


Mr. Hicks: I am afraid that it would be very difficult to improve in 
this country at this time. There are pressures, you know. I am afraid 
that the teaching of civics is going in the wrong direction today, not in 
the right direction. 


Mr. Rresman: It is hard even for this university, with its distinguished 
reputation for freedom, to be free of legislative investigation. 


Mr. Finer: I know, I know. 
Mr. RresMAn: What about a school board in a town? 


Mk. Finer: I know; but we do not have to be daunted. 
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Mk. Hicks: No. But I think that it is perhaps not wise to depend upon 
a remedy which we cannot put into effect in any immediate future. 


Mr. Finer: I mean that this is the only thing we can do now. It is only 
one thing in addition to the many other organizations which educate the 
citizen. The political parties, by the way, do a lot of civic education out- _ 
side the schools. We have not really considered their place in it. As I see 
it, a political party does these things: It bridges distance, to begin with. 
Just consider the size of a congressional district, which is 300,000 to 
400,000 people. Who is going to move over and bring the people to- _ 
gether? It tends to overcome apathy, because it comes and stings you. — 
You remember the old tag which the ward politician said, “What is the 
ideal target for a ward politician?” 

“He has to be on the step of the least willing voter at the last minute 
before the polls close, to bring him out.” 

Parties tend to overcome ignorance. They could do a better education- 
al job, but they do something of that kind, and they select leaders and 
spokesmen. Who would do it if they did not do it? 


Mr. RresMan: The problem, I believe, is how to make politics more 
interesting. The trouble with people is that they keep working in a 
show that is not very interesting; maybe they ought to be doing some- 
thing else. Maybe the major political structure, the Constitution, and all 
the things which you have been talking about, Finer, are not the real 
heart of politics today. Maybe the heart of politics lives in city plan- 
ning in the big cities and in the kind of activities which Hicks was talk- 
ing about in his small town. 


Mr. Finer: Sir, the heart of politics lies in the problem of keeping one 
hundred and fifty million people together in their own groups, their own 
enjoyments, their own virile amusements, and of preventing them from 
getting at each other’s throats. 


Mk. Hicks: I agree, absolutely; but if we will think simply in terms of 
the political machinery, are we not really misreading the situation as it 
actually exists, and are we not in danger of actually encouraging apathy? 


Mr. Finer: Yes, if we think only of the political machinery—that is to 
say, the thing which leads up to the Congress and the Executive, and so 
forth—of course, it would be blinkered and blind. We know that parties 
are composed of individuals. There are other groups and associations; 
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there are other interests. We want them to have these as well as their 
party interests. 


Mr. Rresman: But there we find the worry about apathy, too. I have 


‘heard lots of labor union officials bewail the fact that only 2 per cent of 


the membership gets out to vote, or to participate, or to attend union 
meetings. 


Mk. Finer: And who is talking about children now? 


-Mr. Rresman: I am not worried about that. I think that it is fine that 
the 98 per cent can leave it to the 2 per cent—with the right of the veto if 
things get really rotten. The unions are there. Let them be run in this 


way, and let the others do something else. 


Mk. Finer: But surely the veto, the exercise of an intelligent and en- 
lightened veto, self-preservative veto, is impossible unless we have a 


_ permanent participation. How will we know when the 2 per cent have 
_ ceased to be our representatives and have become our dictators? 


Mk. Hicks: I think that you are right, Finer. I think that you do have 
to have a participating group. My question is how do we handle those 


who do not participate? Would you, for example, support one of these 


| 


laws to compel people to vote? That would seem to me simply to be the 


bankruptcy of democracy. If we come to that point, we might just as well 


_ go out of business. 


Mr. Finer: I quite agree, though there are some famous democracies 
which have carried this through satisfactorily, including Australia and 
Belgium. I am absolutely against it. I have never stood for it. I do not 


"want to see people compelled to be free. 


Mr. RresMaAn: How do you feel about a man who is a flute-player, who 
just likes music, and who just does not care a thing about politics? He is 
not apathetic in the sense that he is frustrated. He just does not feel this 
is his concern. He will let other people do it. 


Mr. Finer: I would feel inclined to say, “Sir, go on with your flute- 
playing, but, while you're doing it, or in the intervals of practice, listen 
to me, because, if you don’t, you may find that your flute is taken away 
from you and that your beautiful and intelligent mouth has been closed 


forever to flute-playing.” 
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Mr. Hicks: Which, of course, is true. But suppose that he does not 
listen to your advice, then what? 


Mr. Finer: Nothing. 
Mk. Hicxs: All right; nothing. That is all right; that is all I would say. 


What I would like to ask you, Riesman, more than anything else, is . 


how you could make politics interesting. I think that that is a rather nice 
idea, but how do you do it? 


Mr. Riesman: By defining politics much more broadly than we tend 
to do; by saying that politics encompasses the whole range of human 
Beier: and that at any given moment a person ought to decide — 
what his sphere for his interest in politics is. 

It is fine, for example, that you are interested in the small town. I 
would not worry if you did not know what was going on in Korea; and, 
conversely, I would not worry if Finer did not know the name of his 
alderman, although I bet you do know it. 


Mk. Finer: I happen to know it, sure; but I still think that the people 
in the small town who do not worry about Korea may be forced to worry 
about Korea by external events which they have had no chance of con- 
trolling. 


Mr. Hicks: They have been forced to worry about Korea, but they 
say that there was nothing they could do about it. I am afraid that they 
may have been right or very largely right. But, in any case, they do pay 
attention to the things directly within their control; and they find those 
things interesting. Of course, on the local scale we do not have to worry 
about politics not being interesting. It just naturally is. 


Mr. Riesman: Maybe you helped make it so in your town. 


Mr. Hicks: Oh, I think that I make it extremely interesting. They 
come out to get me as often as possible. 


Mr. Finer: By the way, I resist the conclusion that we cannot make 
national and international politics interesting. 

Mr. Hicks: We can to some people. 

Mr. Finer: I think that we could probably make it interesting at least 
to as many as in the small town and perhaps even more depending upon 


the way we do it. It is a question of our techniques, our graphic and 
Socratic methods, and so forth. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Hicks: Well, here we are. What are we going to do about it? 


Mr. Rresman: I like to think about you two good Paul Reveres who 
will let me know as I am playing my flute when I ought to stop. And 
there are times, I will agree with you, in the life of the society when we 
_ have to stop playing the flute. 

. Iam reminded of the expression a colleague of mine uses. He talks 

about the “Thank-God-for” people in industry, as when we say, “Thank 
God for Smith—thank God for Jones.” These are not the “indignants” 
but the old reliable, responsible people. 


Mk. Hicks: Of course, I do not say that this is the whole story; but, as 

I see the thing on the local level, I see that that is where I can take hold 

of it, and where I know that I am not doing any harm at any rate. For 

me voting is not the only form of participation, and nonvoting is not 

the only serious problem by a long shot. But here on the local level we do 
‘have a situation we can control. 


Mr. Finer: I hope that I do not have to have the continuous duty of 
supplying Riesman with defense while he plays the flute. To me the 
supreme problem of the people of the United States is how to keep one 
hundred and fifty million men, women, and children in the social 
progress which is peaceful, more so than the anarchy and violence which 
_we see in international life. 

I emphasize “peaceful.” This can be done by a dictator, and that I 
detest and reject. It could be done without any government at all. We 
could all become flute-players, but then our life, as Hobbes said, would 
be nasty, brutish, and short. The other alternative is democratic self- 
government—ballots rather than bullets. 

So, therefore, I would exhort, educate, inform, and persuade, as my 
own teachers, Aristotle, Socrates, and the rest have done, in order to get 
people, as I said before, to cease to be hollow men and hollow voters and 
to become intelligent men and intelligent voters. 
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change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaBLe speakers. 


The People Say... 


The following letter was recently received from a naval officer on active duty. 


Your Rounp Tasre has been read 
and listened to by my wife and myself 
for a long time and with much interest. 
A copy crosses my desk every week, and 
many other copies are made available 
to my crew of over a thousand men. 

In view of my age (52) and my 
imminent retirement, 1 December 1950, 
your No. 646 was read with much inter- 
est. My wife and I have no real roots 
any place and have not decided where 
to settle after retirement. We both love 
Virginia. On page 12 “A listener from 
Wicomico Church, Virginia,” tells a 
very interesting story, and I believe that, 


* 


if 1 knew how to contact her, we might 
be able to make some arrangements to 
be of mutual value to each other. 

I plan on driving north early in De- | 
cember and would like to drop in and 
see her. If possible will you send me her 
address, and I will communicate with 
her before I leave here. 

I am retiring with nearly thirty-five 
years of continuous active duty and of 
course with retired pay. 

Best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess.—A listener from Sub Group Four, 
Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 


The following letters are representative of the views and comments of Rounp 
TABLE listeners who wrote about the discussion of “Confucius and Present-Day 


China,’ broadcast October 22, 1950. 


One of the Fine Things! 


Your discussion of Confucianism was 
one of the fine things! Such authori- 
tative discussions about the psychologi- 
cal processes of peoples helps more than 
the plethora of “commentaries” we are 
surfeited with. Do many more of them! 
—A listener from San Francisco, Calt- 


fornia. 


* 
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Send to Our Leaders 


Why don’t you send copies of today’s 
Rounp TasLe to every senator, con- 
gressman, heads of military, all those 
at Lake Success, and don’t forget Presi- 
dent Truman? Perhaps some of them 
may read it and so not try to force the 
world into only our type of democracy. 
Also China should be accepted into the 
U.N.—A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 
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Realistic... Intelligent 


Herewith, my check in the sum of 
$10.00, for which please send as many 
copies of today’s Rounp Taste discus- 
sion on Confucianism, as the check will 
pay for, to key men and women in edu- 

cation, industry, and government. 

This, of course, is but a gesture and 
can but symbolize a profound wish that, 
of the millions who listen to Rounp 
Taste discussion, an appreciable num- 
_ber will respond with material assist- 
_amce in a most worthy endeavor. What 
do you suppose the response would 
have been if the moderator of the pro- 
| gram had thrown out such a suggestion 
-—that those of like mind might join 
_ forces in such an effort? 

May I add the further thought that 
today’s discussion was a most realistic, 
| intelligent, and comprehensive presen- 
tation. For once, I am 100 per cent in 
| accord with the Rounp Tasie.—A /is- 
| tener from South Pasadena, California. 


Cold Has Wonderful Results 


: Having a cold and having to remain 


indoors brings wonderful results as 


] : : 
your Rounp TABLE discussion gave me 


. today. I was so elated in the topic of 
Confucius because I have known Chi- 
nese from the time I was a child up to 
date. We had a ranch, and our Chinese 
coolies were our servants. For individ- 
_ uals who had so little education at that 
| time, how thoughtful and gracious they 


were to us; and the reason for that was 
we treated these coolies as human be- 
ings. 

Chinese philosophy has so much 
beauty in it. Of course, in China, as we 
all know, there has been so much con- 
fusion lately, though I feel that slowly 
but surely the Chinese who have been to 
America will teach their elders the 
democratic way of life. The Chinese 
people are not like Russians, who hide 
behind the scene. They don’t believe in 
the iron curtain. I wish you could all 
meet my groceryman. He’s a hard 
worker and a gentleman at heart. We 
have many discussions on many topics, 
and he knows the answers to many of 
our problems. 

So Confucius, from the lower ranks, 
had a great philosophy of rising above 
all this and branched out as a gentle- 
man, and, too, he believed in helping 
others reach their goal. It is with dig- 
nity and satisfaction that we all delve 
down into the history of our own fore- 
fathers and those of other nations. The 
time is not too far off when the chan- 
nel of more understanding with all 
peoples of the world shall come to pass; 
and the road to that will be students 
who will travel here and our students 
there. Then they will bring home to 
their own lands and governments what 
they have learned in other lands. 

Thanks a million for this outstand- 
ing Rounp Tazz discussion.—A listen- 


er from San Francisco, California. 
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Most Interested 


I was most interested in your dis- 
cussion on Confucius and want to have 
your recommendations on the quota- 
tions from his work which are more 
significant and accurate than those gen- 
erally published.—<A listener from Per- 
rysburg, Ohio. 


Especially Interested 


Each Sabbath we return hurriedly 
and directly home from church to listen 
to the Rounp Taste. Having worked 
with Chinese students, both at home 
and abroad, we were especially inter- 
ested in today’s discussion on Confucius 
—of whom I am a great admirer. I have 
Lin Yutang’s Wisdom of China and 
India, to which I return often with 
great interest and pleasure. I have great 
admiration for Confucius. If the Chi- 
nese Communists break down his (de- 
veloped) system of ancestor worship 
and village government, they'll accom- 
plish what no other conqueror ever 
succeeded in doing.—A listener from 
Towa City, Iowa. 


Apropos 

I wish for the first time and much 
belatedly to thank you for this excellent 
program. The information disseminated 
today was so apropos and surely added 
to the knowledge which I have con- 
cerning the interesting and cultured 
Chinese. Thank you.—A listener from 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Interested in Philosophy 


I want your printed discussion on i 
Confucius. In October, 1911, I was on 
night duty in the American consul’s 
library at Chefoo, China; on the table , 
I found a book about Chinese phi- 
losophy. From then on always I have 
studied and been interested in Confu- 
cius. I think that Confucius makes su- 
perior sense to what other philosophies ~ 
“straddle the fence” about—A listener 
from Norfolk, Virginia. 


Contribution 


Please extend to Mr. Creel and Mr. 
Pritchard my deepest appreciation for 
their contribution toward correct think- 
ing about China and the Chinese peo- 
ple. So many Americans spend a few | 
weeks in that continent and return self- 
acclaimed experts to confuse our people 
more. I was surprised, however, to hear 
both such able educators talk about 
“communism” as existing really in Rus- 
sia or anywhere today. I had to wait 
thirteen years for an opportunity to 
speak for China while our State De- 
partment first betrayed and then de- 
livered China to Stalin—A listener 
from Seattle, Washington. 


Exceptionally Good 


I want to use your discussion of Con- 
fucius as the text of our discussion at 
a small luncheon club where foreign 
affairs are discussed. Your radio pro- 
gram is certainly appreciated by myself 


jenc of Confucius upon present- 
y China was most timely. I want the 


t to know that I have never 
particularly sympathetic to these 
es g Or-countries, but I find the re- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. ROUND TABLE 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


on 


“HUMAN RIGHTS” 


Especially prepared and written by RICHARD McKEON — 


The University of Chicago Rounp TasBLe announces a new Rounp TABLE © 4 
home study course on “Human Rights” which is being offered in cooperation © D: 
with the Home-Study Department of the University of Chicago. This new o 
course of four lessons offers you the chance to learn more about the back: 
ground and principles of human rights, the classic declarations of human 
rights, the status of human rights in the world today; to study the UN Decla- = 
ration and Covenant on Human Rights, and to analyze and to understand ~ 
the issues involved in the struggle for human rights throughout the world 
‘today. This course is open to all adults, and you may begin at any time, 
Tuition for the course is only $7.50, which includes the course syllabus; 
study volume, Human Rights: Comments and Interpretations; appropri 
Rounp Tasxe pamphlets; and individual, written comments and replies from - 

-_acompetent instructor on each of the four lessons. A Certificate of Completion — 
will be issued to'each student who satisfactorily completes the written exer 
cises. This course carries no credit. ee 4 

Fill out and mail the attached blank below for further information-on the 

course and as you may enrol. 


Address: Tur University of Cuicaco Rounp TABLE 
Cuicaco 37, ILLinois 
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